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Opening Address of the President of Section P (Economic 
Science and Statistics), of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at the Thirty-Seventh Meeting, at 
Dundee, September, 1867. By M. E. Grant-Duff, M.P. 



It has been the custom to open the proceedings of this Section by 
an address, and it has been the custom that that address should be 
a brief one. I propose, with your permission, to follow both these 
good customs. 

This department of the British Association differs from the 
others. They are occupied exclusively with the study of external 
nature. We are occupied, with external nature, as has been truly 
said, only in so far as it exerts an influence on the human mind. 
They treat of physical sciences. Our Section throws its roots, so 
to speak, deep down among the physical sciences, but is itself 
devoted to moral science. Looked at in another light, our pursuits 
form the debateable land between the men of thought and the men 
of action. In theory, of course, we are given up exclusively to the 
examination of things as they are — to science ; but do we not con- 
tinually stray over the border line, and wander into the considera- 
tion of things as they should be — into the domain of the art of 
legislation and government ? Those who are familiar with the pro- 
ceedings of this Section will not, I think, say no. And this inter- 
mediate character of our department accounts, I suppose, for the 
fact, that it is from time to time presided over by members of 
parliament who, votaries of practical politics, cannot pretend to be 
teachers of the sciences with which this Section is concerned; 
cannot even pretend to be fellow-labourers with some whom I see 
around me ; but are oontent to be in this field their disciples and 
followers. 

The British Association, founded in 1831, was one of the results 
of that great upheaval of the national mind of which the political 
change which makes the year 1832 so famous, was, perhaps, the 
most conspicuous symptom. The foundation of the Statistical 
Society, and of our own Section, both of which have, I trust, done 
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something to help on the forward movement of the time, came 
shortly after, and the latter of these events must have very nearly 
synchronised with the commencement of that remarkable reac- 
tionary movement which, taking its rise in the common-room of 
Oriel, has since so widely and variously influenced English life. 
An eminent living writer, might find in this fact, perhaps, another 
illustration of the operations of Systole and Diastole in human 
affairs. 

Up to 1856, this Section was exclusively occupied with sta- 
tistics. In that year, the centenary of the publication of Quesnay's 
" Maximes Generales," and eighty years after the appearance of 
Adam Smith's great work, the kindred subject of economic science 
was wisely added to our programme. Now, then, we are the 
Section of Economic Science and Statistics. What do these terms 
mean? and with what sort of subjects will chance visitors who 
stray into these regions from more popular Sections find us dealing 
during the next few days ? They will find us in our character of 
students of economic science, dealing with all the phenomena which 
attend upon the principles which regulate the production, the dis- 
tribution, and the exchange of wealth. If they are quite unfamiliar 
with our inquiries, they may come prejudiced against us, as cold, 
and hard, and selfish. We deserve, gentlemen, no such character. 
The considerations to which we call attention, the laws which we 
point out, must be taken account of by the most humane and by 
the most imaginative, if their attempts at world-bettering are not 
to shiver against the realities of life. All human society, as has 
been well observed, " rests on a material foundation, and beneath 
" all systems of government and all schemes of public morality 
" there lies the science of the wealth of nations." The laws which 
we enunciate are no more, and no less hard and imperative than 
any of the laws with which other sciences have to do. "What," 
asked Mr. Mill, in the House of Commons last year, " is more 
" unfeeling than the attraction of gravitation ?" If, however, 
gentlemen, we claim for economic science a very high place, we do 
not exaggerate its importance. No wise economist ever pretended 
to explain more than a very limited number of the complicated 
problems of society and of life. No wise economist ever laid him- 
self open to the denunciations levelled by M. Quinet in his recent 
brilliant work on the French Revolution, against those who fondly 
fancy that they can account on economical principles alone, for that 
great moral and political earthquake. There surely never was a 
time when it was more plainly necessary to popularise this science. 
We are told by alarmists that one of the results of reform will be, 
that many matters which were considered settled will be reopened ; 
that protection will again raise her head ; and that the ghosts of 
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old fallacies will come back to gibber in the House of Commons. I 
am one of those who think such fears wildly exaggerated ; but 
surely the mere possibility of our people lapsing into heresies such 
as those which have seduced men of our race in America and 
Australia, should warn us to diffuse far and wide the broad results 
of economic science. It is to be feared that even in circles where 
we should expect better things, there is a very considerable miscon- 
ception about the real teaching of economists. Who can forget the 
opposition that was excited by Mr. Cobden's negotiations in France ? 
As if, forsooth, he of all men was going to be false to the principles 
by the advocacy of which he had put himself in the first rank 
of contemporary statesmen. 

Is it surprising that there should be so much hesitation about 
the acceptance, I do not say of the mere fact of free trade, but 
of some of its consequences ? Count up the schools in which an 
attempt is made at going even a glimpse into economic science. 
How many men leave the great English universities with any know- 
ledge of it ? Our Scotch universities do little for this pre-eminently 
Scotch science, and I do not think I am wrong in believing that 
no lectures on political economy are delivered even in the most 
laborious and distinguished of Oxford colleges — the college of Adam 
Smith. 

Of the two economical questions to which your president alluded 
last year, as to those which, for the moment, were chiefly occupying 
the minds of men — the question of our coal supply, and the state of 
money market — the first will no doubt slumber till the report of the 
Royal Commission is given to the world. The other still attracts 
attention, but the " wheel has come full circle," the periodical 
reaction has set in, and the vast pile of gold mounts daily higher, 
waiting for the spirit of confidence to return. Another economical 
question has, however, come in these last few months into increased 
and painful prominence. I allude, of course, to the question of 
trades unions to the relations of capital and labour. Many eminent 
men have been declaring that England is falling behind other 
nations in the industrial race, and that a better and more extended 
technical education has become a necessity. All attempts, however, 
to give a good technical education will break down if we do not 
imitate Switzerland and Germany in creating a really good system 
of elementary and middle class education. That is the soil in which 
technical education must grow, and at present that soil is woefully 
thin in many places. Fortunately, however, the public mind is 
becoming familiarised with the idea of an educational rate, and if 
we have an educational rate to assist the poorest, why not a system 
of graded schools to which all classes may repair if they see fit, and 
through which a ladder may be built by which merit may climb to 
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the high places of society. How long will English farmers go on 
paying that the children of their labourers may be educated better 
than their own ? 

Amongst the most important measures of the late session, in 
which this Section may be supposed to have a peculiar interest, 
was the extension to all trades of the principle of the Factory Acts 
— those acts which in our own generation were so stoutly resisted 
in the name of political economy, but which enlightened theory 
approves and experience has justified. The comparative ease with 
which they passed was creditable to the Government, creditable to 
the interests affected, and above all creditable to Mr. Henry Bruce, 
the Vice-President of the Council in the late administration, whose 
abnegation of self in the untiring support which he gave to bills 
with which his own name will not be associated, was as remarkable 
as I fear it is rare amongst politicians of any party. 

If it is easy to give a definition of our work as students of 
economic science, which, although, of course, liable to be pulled to 
pieces by critics, may be taken as fairly correct, how different is the 
case with our work as statisticians ? Who can define statistics ? 
" Quicquid agunt homines " in so far as it is susceptible of being 
recorded and expressed numerically. That definition might, per- 
haps, be accepted by some, but there would be many gainsayers. 
Two sets of men long disputed as to which of them was most 
entitled to the name of statisticians. There were those who con- 
sidered statistics to be equivalent to what used to be called " poli- 
" tical arithmetic." There were those who, praying in aid the 
etymology of the word statistics, and recalling the history of the 
science, thought that they and they alone were entitled to represent 
themselves as the successors of the great Gottingen professors, who 
first gave a systematic form to this kind of inquiry. The victory 
has, for all practical purposes, remained with the first of these two 
bodies of disputants — that is to say, the science naturally tends to 
become more definite and precise — to restrict itself more and more 
within the circle of those facts which can be recorded and tabulated. 
The statistician has scarcely, perhaps, had so many hard words 
thrown at him as his cousin, the economist, but he has all along 
been coupled with that unpopular character in public disfavour. 
Those who know nothing else of Mr. Burke, know his sentence 
about " sophists, economists, and calculators." I even remember 
seeing it quoted in a letter from an innkeeper who had been remon- 
strated with on account of an extortionate bill. The statistician, 
however, no less than the economist, can say something in his own 
justification. Have not vital statistics done much to diminish the 
uncertainty in providing for families which used so much to increase 
the anxieties of the trading and professional classes ? Have not 
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sanitary statistics, even -within the last few years, added very much 
to the length and comfort of both civil and military life ? Have 
not judicial statistics done their part in leading the public to accept 
the doctrine at which the most enlightened criminalists had already 
arrived, by other paths, that crime is best repressed, not by severe, 
but by rapid and certain punishment ? Are not educational statis- 
tics at this very moment convincing all intelligent persons in Great 
Britain that we must at length make " a long pull, a strong pull, 
" and a pull altogether " to get at least a modicum of education 
conveyed to the whole people. And while I speak of educational 
statistics, it may not be amiss to recall one curious instance of the 
want of them, which was lately pressed on the attention of Parlia- 
ment. A highly intelligent witness from Oxford, examined before 
the committee which lately sat to inquire into the educational 
system pursued at the two great English universities, admitted that 
there was not at this moment any official document in existence 
from which the public could arrive at an idea, even approximately 
correct, of the vast revenues of Oxford and her colleges — revenues 
which only required to be used in the spirit of her worthier sons, to 
make her incomparably the most efficient, as she is incomparably 
the wealthiest, university in the world. Surely it is monstrous that 
we can with the greatest ease find the revenue and the expenditure 
of the university of Berlin down to the last dollar, and are unable 
to arrive at even a tolerable guess as to the revenue and expenditure 
of a similar institution in our own country. The importance of 
military and naval statistics need not be urged. Would that the 
most striking result of inquiries into them could be brought home 
to all minds ! Would that every one realised the fearful loss which 
the vast armaments now kept up are entailing upon Europe ! Would 
that the people of this quarter of the globe would awake to the 
danger of being surpassed by the great nation on the other side 
of the Atlantic ! An American politician came back last autumn 
from Prussia, declaring that it was impossible to walk ten yards in 
a Prussian town without meeting a soldier. An English politician 
came back at the same time from the United States, declaring that 
he had traversed the country from end to end without seeing even 
a single soldier. When will monarchs and cabinets and popular 
assemblies learn that old wisdom of William III, that that nation 
will hold the balance of power which, in proportion to its strength, 
has economised its material resources to the highest point, and 
acquired the highest degree of moral ascendancy by an honest and 
consistent allegiance to the laws of morality in its domestic policy 
and in its foreign relations ? It would not be difficult to point out 
the obvious and palpable advantages that arise to the community 
from other branches of statistical inquiry ; but in truth, there is no 
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need, for cavillers would be silent, if not convinced, were it not that 
our own friends sometimes give an occasion to the enemy. To 
attempt to draw from statistical facts inferences they will not bear 
— to resolve the whole play of social forces into a mere question 
of numbers and averages — to pretend that figures " govern the 
" world," instead of merely helping us to understand " how it is 
" governed " — is simply to injure the cause which we profess to 
defend. Those who act in this way are almost as mischievous as 
those whose reckless abuse of statistical methods has given point to 
the sneer that nothing is so false as figures except facts — the Rigbys 
of political life, who manipulate their figures with a view not to 
arrive at truth, but to obtain a controversial success. There is no 
poorer triumph than such an one as this, for there is none easier ; 
unless, indeed, it be the triumph attained by fifth-rate theologians 
when they quote isolated texts against each other, and each remains 
in the opinion of his followers, the master of the unhonoured and 
unprofitable field of strife. It is, however, vain to argue against 
anything, because it may be abused. Of course, a man who deals 
with statistics, in the spirit of the saying, " Tant pis pour les faits," 
can make them prove anything ; but surely no saying can be further 
from being an expression of the temper of any man who has a 
right to call himself a statistician. Perfect openness of mind, a 
determination to receive every fact with equal favour, a determi- 
nation to restrain not only all the ordinary disturbing prejudices, 
but even that love of generalisation which is characteristic of the 
finest intellects ; a spirit resigned to collect, one by one, the stones 
of the temple which a successor may build up — these are the marks 
of a true votary of this science. 

I have said something about popularising economic science. 
Arguments not less strong, though different, might be alleged in 
favour of popularising statistics. It is in this department that we 
shall find the real value of those men whose habits of mind lead 
them to take what I may call the old view of the science, the view 
which found favour with Schlozer when he said — " Statistics are 
" history in repose ; history is statistics in motion." The more the 
science, properly so called, withdraws itself up the heights of know- 
ledge, the more necessary will it be to have messengers constantly 
passing to the plains below. It is satisfactory to see useful manuals 
of statistics being gradually multiplied and getting down into 
general circulation. The historical " Almanach de Gotha, " has 
been the mother of a numerous progeny, amongst which, not the 
least useful, is the Belgian " Annuaire " of Scheler, and its younger 
sister in our own country, the " Statesman's Tear Book." It is 
strange that, while France has in a kindred class of literature her 
excellent " Annuaire des Deux Mondes," and Germany her " Euro- 
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" paischer Gelchichts-Kalender," we have nothing more cosmopo- 
litan than onr very " Parochial Annual Register." An idea, which 
was some years ago put forward in the " Saturday Review," that it 
would be expedient to bring out a series of politico-historical com- 
panions to Mr. Murray's " Handbooks," has not yet been acted 
upon, but the realisation of so reasonable a project is surely only 
deferred. 

One of the greatest attractions of this science is its international 
character. The first impulse of a statistician who has arrived at 
what appear to him satisfactory results with respect to a group 
of facts and figures in his own country, is to see how his conclu- 
sions are affected by similar groups of facts and figures in other 
countries. In so doing, he is necessarily brought into connection, 
not only with foreign knowledge, but with foreign men of activity 
and intelligence, and so becomes one more link in the chain that is 
binding into one great confederation the progressive nations of the 
globe. But I am forgetting that I promised to adhere to the good 
custom of being brief. During the next week, we shall listen to 
many papers upon most important subjects, both in our character 
of economists and statisticians. I trust we shall not only bring to 
all an open and unprejudiced mind, but likewise be mindful of the 
precept of the Pyrrhonists, — " Be sober, and remember to doubt." 
Working in this spirit, we may perhaps square a stone or shape a 
rafter which some future " master of those who know " may use in 
building up a system of politics which may do as much honour to 
the nineteenth century after, as did that of Aristotle to the fourth 
century before, the Christian era. 



